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CALIFORNIA IN THE THIRTIES. 

[As related to the writer by Ex-Governor PIO PICO and Col. J. J. WARNER, June 1894.) 



BY H. D. BARROWS. 



[Read July 2, 1894] 

The decade of 1830 — '40, in some respects, was one of the most 
important in the history of Alta California. It was during the years of 
this decade that the control of the immense missionary establishments 
of the Province, was transferred from the ecclesiastical to the civil 
authorities; and it was during this same period that the policy of grant- 
ing public lands to actual settlers, so far-reaching in its effects, was in- 
augurated or carried into practical execution, whereby, not only the 
settlement of the country, by full-fledged citizens, i. e. by "gettte de 
ra^on," capable of self-government, was greatly encouraged; but also 
(which was vastly important) tenure of title to lands was effectively 
provided for, under the comprehensive and very liberal land laws of the 
republic. 

During the ecclesiastical or missionary regime, the missions occu- 
pied the public domain in their respective jurisdictions, only by per- 
mission, without having absolute title thereto: the expectation of both 
the Spanish and Mexican governments having been, that the missions, 
(as had happened in other parts of Spanish America,) would eventually 
become self-governing Pueblos; and that the neophytes would in time 
be capable of receiving and transmitting titles to land. But it was 
found after faithful and prolonged attempts by the Franciscan Fathers 
to civilize the California Indians, that the latter were not capable of 
citizenship in any true sense; and moreover, that if lands were dis- 
tributed to them in fee, they could only hold and transmit titles to the 
same through the aid of clerical or other guardians. 

Therefore the Mexican government was compelled to radically 
change its land policy in California, and provide for the distribution of 
its lands to citizens, who, not only should be competent to manage 
them and transmit title to them, but who also should be capable of local 
self-government, which the Indians were not. 
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The state of warfare which prevailed in Mexico for ten years or 
more preceding the achievment of its independence, did not extend 
to California, which remained in peace and quietude; and this continued 
until the year 1831, with the exception of a short-lived military in- 
surrection of the garrisons of San Francisco and Monterey, headed by 
Gen. Solis, which came to naught. The civil, military and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of California gave in their allegiance to the new govern- 
ment soon after the national independence was established in 1822. 
In the latter part of 1830, Manuel Victoria was sent by the Mexican 
government to relieve Gov. Echeandia; (who had filled the office since 
1825,) and he, Victoria, assumed the duties of governor of the Terri- 
tory in January, 1831. 

In November of this year, an insurrection against Victoria was 
initiated at San Diego, headed by Pico, Bandini, Jose Antonio Carrillo, 
Stearns, and others; the guard-house, (which was used as a prison for 
the town and country,) was seized, and the Commandante of the post, 
Santiago Arguello, and Captain Pablo Portillo were arrested. A com- 
mission was sent to Los Angeles to secure the co-operation of Los 
Angeles in this movement, in which aim it was successful. 

Amongst the causes of dissatisfaction with Victoria were the follow- 
ing: After the organization of Republican government in Mexico, 
which succeeded the downfall of the Imperial regime under Iturbide, 
the Mexican Congress by law provided for the distribution of the public 
lands of the nation among the citizens, in conformity with regulations 
which were to be issued by the executive branch of the government, 
but which were not promulgated until 1828. And as, under this law 
and these regulations, the co-operation of the legislative department 
of the government of California, was necessary, to make grants of 
lauds to citizens; and, as Victoria neglected or refused to take any 
steps to carry out the same, or to call the legislative body together, the 
people naturally became impatient that the benificent land laws of the 
the republic, so far as they related to California, should thus be ren- 
dered inoperative. 

Another and second cause of the disaffection of the people of San 
Diego and Los Angeles against the administration of Victoria was that 
that official had made his headquarters and the seat of the Territorial Gov- 
ernment at Monterey, instead of at San Diego, which had been the head- 
quarters of Gov. Echeandia. Again, the people of Los Angeles had 
also become exasperated with Victoria, because of their belief that the 
acts of the Alcalde of Los Angeles, Vicente Sanchez, who, during the 
year 1831, had kept a large number of the most influential citizens of 
the Pueblo under arrest in the guardhouse, mostly for contempt of his 
authority or for some trivial offense, etc., were inspired by Victoria. Of 
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course this disaffection was increased by the refusal of Victoria to call 
the Territorial Legislature together, as he had been requested to do by 
prominent citizens. 

The commissioners from San Diego, and the force which accompa- 
panied them, found the people of Los Angeles very ready to join them 
in the revolt or "pronunciamento" against Victoria; and they at once pro- 
ceeded, not only to relieve the Los Angeles citizens who had been under 
arrest, but they also put Alcalde Sanchez in prison. 

Meanwhile measures were adopted to oppose or intercept Victoria, 
who had started south to suppress the insurrection. A small armed 
force went out and met him between Los Angeles and Cahuenga, where 
a hostile encounter took place on the 5th day of December, 1831, in 
which Captain Pacheco of Victoria's party and Jose Maria Abila of the 
insurgent force (and one of the ciitzens whom Sanchez had had in 
prison a long time) were killed. Abila, with lance in rest, charged on 
Victoria, whereupon Pacheco rushed between them to save his chief, 
and was killed, on which some one of Victoria's men slew Abila. 
The insurgents made no attempt to capture Victoria then, but with- 
drew from the place of encounter and returned to town. Victoria did 
not follow them, but proceeded to San Gabriel. He was soon followed 
thither, however, by the insurgent leaders, who took with them Alcade 
Sanchez; and there Victoria turned over all authority, resigning his 
office as Governor; and he was sent to San Diego, from whence he was 
dispatched by an American vessel to San Bias. The resignation of Vic- 
toria left the Territory without a Governor. 

It had been agreed at San Diego, between Arguello and Portilla and 
the insurgents under Pico, that the former would join in the insurrection 
against Victoria if the insurgents would proclaim Echeandia Military 
Chief. Pico and Echeandia left San Diego about the time of the affair 
of December 5, near Cahuenga, of which they heard at the Indian vil- 
lage of Santa Margarita. They proceeded to the Mission San Gabriel, 
where Echeandia formally took the oath of office as Military Chief and 
assumed command. But he was not recognized by Zamorano, who had 
been left in command at Monterey by Victoria; and Zamorano sent a 
military expedition, under Lieut. Ybarra, south to suppress the insur- 
rection. But, although the latter came as far south as Los Angeles, the 
authority of Zamorano was only partially recognized there, and not at 
all at San Diego. The attitude of the people and of Echeandia as Com- 
mandante was such that Ybarra retired and finally returned to Monterey. 

From the time of the resignation of Victoria to the coming of Fig- 
ueroa, Echeandia was the Military Commandante of the southern part 
of the Territory, with headquarters at San Diego; and Pio Pico was rec- 
ognized as Gefe Politico or Governor — i. e., in the south, or throughout 
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that portion of the province over which the authority of Bcheandia as 
Commandante extended — he, Pico, having taken the oath of office at 
Los Angeles January 26, 1832, the same having been administered by 
General Vallejo, at the old church on the Plaza. 

The people of the south did not consider Zamorano in any sense the 
legally constituted political chief, notwithstanding his pretensions to the 
governorship as successor of Victoria. On the contrary, Pio Pico, who, 
by virtue of being the senior member of the Territorial Legislature, 
was, under the Mexican law of May 6, 1822, by them recognized as the 
legitimate Governor; and he acted as such, though the inhabitants of 
the northern part of the Territory adhered to Zamorano, till the arrival 
of Figueroa, who was regularly appointed as Governor by the Mexican 
government. Figueroa arrived in California in the latter part of 1832, 
and assumed the duties of his office in January, 1833; and all sections 
acquiesced in his authority and he remained Governor till his death at 
Monterey in 1835. 

During the incumbency of Figueroa the law of 1824 and the "reg- 
lamento" of 1828 were first carried into execution by him; and he made 
various grants of land under them, which were duly approved by the 
Territorial Legislature. Under the administration of Governor Figueroa 
the initiatory steps were taken for the secularization of the missions, and 
also the management or control of their temporal affairs was transferred 
from the priests to civil officers called administrators, who were ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

An organization was formed in the City of Mexico in 1834, called 
the ' 'Cosmopolitan Company, ' ' for the purpose of taking possession of the 
missions of California, their aim also being to control the commerce of 
the Territory. Jose Maria Hijar was sent to California as Governor this 
same year by the Mexican government — Gomez Farias being the chief 
magistrate of Mexico, in the absence of Santa Ana at the head of the 
army in the field. But before the arrival of Hijar in California Santa 
Ana, who had assumed his official duties as President, sent a special 
messenger to Figueroa directing him not to deliver the control of the 
missions; and Hijar, consequently, never acted as Governor. A large 
proportion of the commerce of the province at that time was carried on 
by the priests of the missions. The Hijar plan was to appoint adminis- 
trators of all the missions, who were to be named by Hijar, candidates 
tor which he brought with him. 

After the arrival of Hijar a lengthy and somewhat embittered cor- 
respondence between him and Governor Figueroa took place; but, owing 
to the firmness of Figueroa, the colony and commercial scheme proved 
an entire failure, and Hijar left the country; but most of the members 
of the colony remained, and Governor Figueroa assigned the use of the 
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mission of Santa Cruz to them; but they soon dispersed to different 
parts of the province, where they became permanent settlers, and some 
of them eventually acquired considerable prominence. The names of 
some of these colonists who remained were: the Coronels, Agustin 
Olvera, Victor Prudon, F. Guerrero, Jose Abrego, N. Estrada, J. M. 
Covarrubias, Jesus Noe, etc. 

On the death of Governor Figueroa, in August, 1835, Colonel Nic- 
olas Guiterrez became Military Commandante. Jose Antonio Estudillo, 
as senior member of the Territorial Legislature, should have succeeded 
to the civil governorship, but he declined, and Jose Castro, another 
member of the "diputacion." became became civil governor. 

There were numerous changes in 1836, Nicholas Gutierrez and 
Mariano Chico each acting as Governor for short periods. Juan B. Al- 
varado became Governor in November, 1836, and continued in that office 
till 1842. Alvarado while Governor issued a proclamation declaring 
California a free and independent sovereignty, which declaration was not 
received with much enthusiasm by the people. So Alvarado and Castro 
soon after entered into negotiations with the Mexican authorities for the 
return of California to its allegiance to Mexico. 

In 1839 General Vallejo, who had been for some time in military 
command of the country west of the Sacramento River, and who had 
favored and assisted the acquirement of land by foreigners, who had al- 
ready become quite numerous, represented to the Mexican government 
that the presence of foreigners was beginning to endanger the integrity 
and stability of the Mexican authority; and he asked that special pow- 
ers be conferred on him to maintain the same, over that portion of Cali- 
fornia included in his command. 

To counteract this move of Vallejo, as well perhaps as to show their 
own loyalty, and to reinstate themselves in favor with the central govern- 
ment, which they had lost by their previous attempts to make California 
independent, Alvarado and Castro arrested several foreign residents of 
California, and without the formality of trial sent them — some forty- 
seven in number — as prisoners to San Bias. As a portion of these ar- 
rested persons were Americans and Englishmen, the American and 
English governments made reclamation of the government of Mexico 
for these illegal proceedings, which was finally accorded by the latter. 
Among these prisoners, most of whom returned to California, was Isaac 
Graham, who settled afterwards in Santa Cruz, where he obtained land 
on which he lived many years. He died in San Francisco in 1863. 
Another was William Chard, who afterwards secured a grant in Tehama 
County on which he lived till his death. Others of the party received 
compensation for their losses and sufferings from the Mexican govern- 
ment. 
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San Gabriel Mission in the early thirties was the religious center of 
this portion of California, and, besides, it was the center of industrial 
activities, inasmuch as it had nominal control of large landed estates and 
owned immense flocks and herds and carried on extensive agricultural 
and manufacturing enterprises. Great quantities of leather, saddles, 
bridles, coarse woolen cloths and blankets, soap, wine and brandy were 
made and disposed of to the residents of Los Angeles and to the ranch- 
eros of the surrounding country. The labor employed in the produc- 
tion of these things was performed almost exclusively by Indians or by 
the neophytes of the mission, each department being under Californian 
or Mexican overseers or mayordomos; and the whole was under the capa- 
ble general supervision of wise old Father Jose Sanchez, who, also at 
one time (1827-31), was President of all the missions of California, and 
whose memory was widely venerated by all who knew him, and is to 
this day by those who survive him. At that time there was no regular 
priest stationed in Los Angeles. On Sundays, feast days, etc., the peo- 
of the surrounding country, and even from the Pueblo, gathered mainly 
at San Gabriel, and not at Los Angeles, as was the case in after years. 
It was only occasionally that the former sent a priest to Los Angeles to 
hold religious services, for the benefit of the people, at the church on the 
Plaza. 

After the secularization of the missions, the relative importance of 
the two places rapidly changed. San Gabriel fell into decadence and Los 
Angeles soon became the principal city of Alta California, and so re- 
mained till the discovery of gold, when San Francisco became the me- 
tropolis, not only of California, but of the Coast. 

In 1832 it is estimated that the cattle belonging to the mission of 
San Gabriel exceeded 100,000 head. From the ranchos of Ucaipe and 
San Bernardino (both of which were stocked exclusively by cattle belong- 
ing to this mission), on every rancho and pasture field to San Pedro, 
were found cattle of San Gabriel; and on many of the ranchos the cattle 
of the mission predominated; and in the ten years subsequent to 1832, 
upwards of 75,000 head of cattle belonging to this mission were slaugh- 
tered for their hides and tallow, which were sold and exported from the 
port of San Pedro. The number of cattle and horses in Upper California 
in 1831, as given by Forbes (pp. 265, 266), were: Horned cattle, 216,727; 
horses, 32,201; besides great numbers of the latter which were running 
wild. Mr. Forbes obtained his information from the priests, who were 
accustomed rather to under than over-estimate the property of the 
missions. 

Father Sanchez, who died in 1833, was succeeded at San Gabriel by 
Father Tomas Estenega, who remained in charge of the mission for 
many years, or till his death, in 1847. It was during his services a 1 ; 
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priest that the mission fell into decay; for the administration of its tem- 
poral affairs was taken from him, and the cattle were slaughtered; its 
great vineyards and orchards were left to die — only a small orange or- 
chard and a few hardy olive trees of that epoch have survived till the 
present time. The mission church building remains, but the ware- 
houses and the adobe domiciles of its neophytes have melted into low 
mounds, or to the level of the surrounding plains, and there is but little 
left now to remind one of the busy scenes, the industrial activity, and the 
great wealth of San Gabriel Mission sixty years ago. And the sad his- 
tory of all the other missions during the thirties was not unlike that of 
San Gabriel. But the somberness of the picture is relieved by the fact 
that during that decade the foundations of a secular commonwealth were 
laid, in which religion was not excluded. It would have been better if 
the missionary fathers had welcomed and not opposed the acquirement of 
land by Mexican citizens, or even by foreigners who would have become 
good citizens, who would have been aids and not drawbacks to the 
fathers in their efforts to found a state on this, then, distant 
outpost of civilization; for there was land enough in California 
for all, as there certainly was room enough for both citizens and 
missionaries to have labored in accord for the common good. In that 
case the Mexican government would not have been forced to the 
harsh alternative of taking all the lands away from the missions because 
the latter practically claimed all for their wards, who, in fact were inca- 
pable of managing the lands or of performing, unaided, the most rudi- 
mentary duties that were absolutely essential to citizenship. 

In jotting down, during numerous interviews last month, a few of 
the recollections of Gov. Pico and Col. Warner, which were recounted 
to me with much greater fullness than is here recorded, I have been 
struck with two facts. The first is, the vividness both as to detail and 
coloring of their remembrances of the past; and second, how next to 
impossible it is for us Anglo-Californians to obtain anything like an 
adequate or correct picture of the primitive life that was lived here, 
and in other portions of California, three-score years ago by a race of 
people whose language, customs, traditions, and civilization, and, whose 
environment even, were so radically different from our own. I only 
know that the picture we conjure up must bear but slight resemblance 
to that painted in the memories of the venerable gentlemen, both now 
nearly centenarians, who took part in the events of that distant period. 



